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deep pathos of the tragic scene. Those who 
shudder at the very thought of cruelty, feel the 
most delight in its representation. ‘Phe charac- 
ters of the Irishman, or Yorkshireman, aré the 
favourites of the London stage. That of the gen- 
The haughty 
spirit, and mock majesty of Cesar or Alexander, 
never fail to draw down thunders of applause 
from the unheroic tenants of the gallery. It i8 
not the idle lord of ten thousand acres, whose 
mind is most ny and whose revenue is 
most frequently employed in the embellishment 
of his residence. The highest decorations which 
art can conceive or money can procure, are la- 
vished on the villa of the tradesman, where he 
retires on a Sunday to get rid of the tedium of the 
Sabbath, to ruminate on the bad debts of the last 
week, and to plan the speculations of the next. 
Sir Isaac Newton sometimes lost sight of the re- 
volutions of worlds, whilst he meditated on the 
gambols of his cat. 

These facts, if well weighed, cannot fail to con- 
vinee us, that it is not where nature displays her 
charms most profusely that she will have the 
greatest number of admirers. ‘The taste for the 
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‘their | landscape acquires its richest cSlouring when seen 
through the smoke of tobacco. 
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picturesque is an artificial taste, which, like the 
love of the Swiss for their country, grows strong- 
est by privation. It flourishes most among the 
monotonous scenes of towns. It is the privilege 
of citizens. 
_ The principle is everywhere the same; the 
manner which it shows itself is influenced by the 
different™ institutions, and different state of so- 
ciety, in different countries. It displays itself 
under three forms ; the love of painting—the love 
of landscape gardening—and the love of con- 
pot pes the wild scenery of-nature. Which 
predominate, will depend on the arbitrary 
regulations of society. ‘The form which our so- 
cial relations have of late years assumed in Eng- 
land, has been highly favourable to the two last ; 
= institutions have not been equally so to the 
rst. 

The suecess of our commerce has raised up a 
number of wealthy traders, of persons who look 
to the land with other views than those of profit; 
who consider the country merely as the canvas 
on which they may display their wealth and their 
taste. Tied down by their occupations to dwell 
in cities, deriving from them their incomes, they 
behold them with no pleasure. The country is 
the refuge from their cares ; it is the place of 
amusement for their idle hours. It appears to 
them as one of the objects which shall assist them 
in. the getting rid of their riches. It helps to 
satisfy that. gnawing want of wealth, the squan- 
dering of its stores, Such men naturally encou- 
rage landscape gardening. 

The different circumstances of the stockholders 
make the passion assume in them the wandering 
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disposition that delights to pursue the beauties of 
nature into their most sequestered retreats. They 
have seldom that superfluity of wealth which al- 
lows of converting the barren heath into a para- 
dise ; they have no ties which bind them to any 
particular spot; they hang loose on the world ; 
tliey may shift their abode with every change of 
caprice ; their place of residence is only deter, 
mined by their whim; they have nothing to do 
with the land but to look at it. As they know 
not the happiness of possession, they are forced 
to contemt themselves with the pleasure of ad- 
miration,”to gaze at what they may not enjoy. 
Shut jout from all other employment, rambling 
becomes to them an occupation, ‘The weariness 
of mind which pursnes them at home, they hope 
to fly from by shifting the scene; they would 
gladly place rivers, and seas, and mountains, be- 
tween them and their thoughts. Feeling that 
their existence is useless to society, they would 
willingly persuade themselves that they are gain- 
ing knowledge when they are only killing time. 
They wander from place to place that they may 
not seem to be idle. 

‘This union of riches and of want of employ- 
ment, of those who have the wealth to patronise 
and of those who have the leisure to admire, the 
works of genius, ought, in the ordinary course of 
events, to have given encouragement to painting, 
and to have made England as eminent in this as 
in every other department of knowledge. She 
who is so excellent in all the useful arts should 
not have been found wanting in those that are 
ornamental. When the priesthood of all Europe 
was seated on the Seven Hills, and the tribute of 
Christendom poured into her Jap, Italy was fer- 
tile in genius ; her soil seemed inexhaustible in 
artists. ‘Che wealth of her bankers, and the 
leisure of her churchmen, secured to her the 
glorious superiority of talent. Her splendour 
only declined when the Reformation had dried 
up the sources of one part of her wealth, and 
compelled a more holy employment of the re- 
mainder. ‘The magnificence of her bankers de- 
cayed when the oblations of the faithful no Jonger 
passed through their hands. Her cardinals no 
longer built palaces, or ornaménted churches, 
when England and Germany ceased to defray thé», 
expense. 

Holland and Flanders only rivaled Italy in 
encouraging the arts when those countries had 
become the centre of commerce; when their 
fleets poured into their bosom all the treasures. of 
the Indies, and when their growing wealth had 
filled their cities with men who had nothing to 
do but to dissipate the earnings of their fathers, 
Italy and Holland are the only two countries, 
who, before England, had united the two con- 
ditions of great wealth and much leisure: they 
are the only two who have suceessfully cultivated 
painting. Widely differing in all other, these 
ure the only circumstances they have in common. 
The different characters of their rich men gave, 
indeed, a different direction to their taste. Insu- 
lated, for the most part, from all family con- 
nections, influenced by the spirit of their pro- 
fession, the magnificence of the Italian churchmen 
sought fame rather than luxury: it was displayed 
less in their houses than their churches. The 
choice of religious subjects, imposed on them b 
the character of their employers, bent the mi 
of the artists to the cultivation of historical paint- 
ing. Their success in this branch of the art 
taught them :to despise all other; as it was the 
sure road to reputation and fortune, it was soon 
censidered as the only one worthy of genits. 
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The more selfish views of Datch wealth; the 


anxiety of men who were only knowin for their} 


riches, to display in their houses all the: ; 
of their greatnéss, concurred with the simplicity 
of their. worship, to discou historical paint- 
ing, and to teach the artists of the Low Countries 
to dedicate themselves to landscape. Such pic- 
tures are best éalculated for houses. Their 
sc ga handling requires less space to display 
itself. . ‘$ 
The concurrence of similar circumstances 
would, in all likelihood, have produced the same 
effects in Eagens, had their influence net been 
checked by other causes. England was long be- 
hind all the nations of Europe in the arts of social 
life. ‘The freedom of her constitution, which 
protected the industry of the labourers, had pre- 
vented any great 
hands of their employers. 
their fortunes induced her gentry to reside mostly 
in the country; their habits little inclined them 
to an admiration of painting. 
= beauties 4 nature were familiar, found no 
pleasure in their representation. Esteeming 
little the original, the io but small value on the 
copy. They who had heard the ni 
were not much disposed to listen to its imitators. 
There was no motive to collect apa where 
there were none to admire them, 
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his brother, the foreign habits and attacliments of 
their successors, 
strangers; to artisis of little merit who visited 
Engiand, because they could not get ment 
at home, Such examples were not calculated to 
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the age, it has introduced mach mannerism. It 
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would have been 


uardians of public taste have occasionally re- 
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the family at college.” Well might Miss Sedgwick, 
tely acquainted with such a condition of plenty 

and civilisation, remark with sad care- 
worn faces of our ves, and the dis: be- 
tween the troops of | rs.and the highly-dressed 
ens which. ghways present! 

But yet more than Sanh of the English, or 
e asto the in authoress, is the 
epanicy betwixt the new and the old country 

ht home to us, magazine, written, as we 
ee ae eee ee Lowell ad 

or, as its own sets forth, by “ Females em- 
fr duassalrietl. ‘The bevee, place of hockacler's 
cover, in place of bookseller’s 


TO- 
conductor announces that it does ~% 
and shall not, contain “a sentence of sectarianism 
and partyism” in any form; and on the yellow or 
‘blue. wrapper of every number flaunts, by way of il- 
lustration, a course, but apparently faithful woodcut 
See Sree to bens eras Sak 
i Chureh, the Baptist Church, t etho- 
dist Church, &e. Nor do the contents wholly con- 
tradict the promise thus furnished of something in 
itself racy and noticeable besides being valuable as 
an exponent of a state of society, to which we have 
i Remembering the garb of fustian 

and tinsel in which the me mo of most literary | 
aspirants, especially in the humbler classes, is apt to 
walk + We were somewhat surprised to find 
how little the Tabithas and-Lisettes of the Lowell 
mills indulged in rhapsody and sentiment. Romance 
enough there is in their compositions; but it takes a 
form of its own—a form wholly American, as we 
have a right to insist,—from a recollection of certain 
lish periodicals written by women, and some ex- 
perience of the poetry which English operative wo- 
men have added to the shelf adorned by the works of 
Elliott and Millhouse and Ragg. A rich husband, 
and a handsome silk dress, figure, it is true, some- 
what too largely in the visions of the Lowell nymphs, 
ne then oe 2 * much wide-awake talk - the in- 
eetual moral advantages are able to earn 
for themselves b son doa in music, 


lessons in French, and the like. Again, in place of 
the whiskered the pink-and 


-white heroi 
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amiss to introdace him first of all. Let me then in- 
troduce John Wentworth, (the last Governor of New 
Hampshire while the colonies were subject to the 
Crown of Great Britain,) whose country-seat was in 
Salmagundi. The wedding which I am about tode- 
scribe was celebrated on a romantic spot, by the side 


of Lake Winnipiseogee. All the oe a within 


ten miles were invited, and it was understood thatall 
who came were expected to bring with them some 
implements of husbandry, such as ploughs, harrows, 
yokes, bows, wheelbarrows, hods, scythe-snaths, 
rakes, goads, hay-hooks, har-pins, &c. These ar- 
ticles were for a fair, the oe Sr of which was to 


bride with some household furniture. Al! 
these implements, and a thousand and one besides, 
being wanted on the farm of Wentworth, he was to 
employ s to buy them for his own especial 
use. Johnny O’Lara, an old man, who used to chop 
wood at my father’s door, related the particulars of 
the wedding one evening, while I sat on a block in 
the chimney-corner, (the usual place for the greatest 
rogue in family,) plying my knitting needles, 
and every now and then, when the eyes of my step- 
mother were turned another way, playing slyly with 
the cat. And once, when we younkera went opon a 
whortleberry excursion, with O’Lara for our pilot, 
he. showed us the spot where the wedding took place, 
and described it as it was at the time. On the right 
was a grove of birches; on the left a grove of bushy 
pines, with recesses for the cows and sheep to retire 
from the moonday sun. The back ground was a 
forest of tall pines and hemlocks, and in front were 
the limpid waters of the “ Smile of the Great Spirit.” 
These encircled about three acres of Jevel grass-land 
with here and there a scattering oak. * Under yon- 
der oak,’ said O*’Lara, ‘the ceremony was per- 
formed: and here, on this flat rock, was the rude 
oven constructed, where the good wives baked the 
lamb ; and there is the place where crotched stakes 
were driven to support a pole, upon which hung two 
huge iron kettles, in which they boiled their peas. 
And on this very ground,’ said O’Lara, ‘in days of 
yoze, the elfs and fairies used to meet, and, far from 
mortal ken, have their midnight gambols.’ The 
wedding was ona fine evening in the latter part of 
the month of July, at a time when the moon was 
above the horizon for the whole night. The com- 
pany were all assembled, with the exception of the 
governor and his retinue. To while away the time, 
jest as the sun was sinking behind the opposite 
mountains, they commenced singing an ode to sun- 
set, They had sung, 


The sunset is calm on the face of the deep, 
And bright is the last look of Sol in the west; 
And b do the beams of his parting glance sweep, 
Like the path that conducts to the land of the blest— 


when the blowing of a horn announced the approach 
of the governor, whose barge was soon seen turning 
a point of land. The company gave a salute of nine- 
teen guns, which was returned from the barge, gun 
for gun. The governor and retinue soon landed, and 
the fair was quickly over. The company being 
Seated on rude benches prepared for the occasion, the 
blowing of a horn announced that it was time for 
the ceremony to commence ; and, being answered by 
a whistle, all eyes were turned towards the right, 
and issuing from the birchen grove were seen three 
musicians, with a bagpipe, fife, and a Scotch fiddle, 
upon which they were playing with more good 
nature than skill. They were followed by the bride- 
egg and groomaman, and in the rear were a num- 

of young men in their holiday clothes. These 
having taken their places, soft music was heard from 
the leit; and from a recess in the pines three maidens 
in white, with baskets of wild flowers on the left 
atm, came forth, strewing the flowers on the ground, 
and singing a song, of which I remember only the 
chorus : ft 


Lead the bride to Hymen’s bowers, 
Strew her path with choicest flowers. 


The bride and bridesmaid followed, and after them 
came several lasses in gala dresses. These having 
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Clifford, gave them his blessing. 


saluted the bride. 
and after him she was saluted by ay 
the on oO 
of sweets,’ Clifford had the privile 
lady present, and beginning with 


the infant in its mother’s arms. 
were then passed round. 
were cooking their 


tions, the youhg fo 


appropriate to the occasion. 
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The cake and wine | communities, where it is raping ok for- F 
Being’ a present from | ward into the future with concern, for they live 3 
Madam Wentworth, they were no doubt excellent. | without ineurring the expenses of life, which are ab- 
After this refreshment, and while the good matrons | solutely necessary and unavoidable in the enlight- 7. 
eas and making other prepara- | ened world; and of course their inclinations and 
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of a bell announced that dinner was ready. ‘ 

dinner at that time of night ? perhaps some-will say. 
But let me tell you, good friend, (in Johnny O’ Lara’s 
words,) that ‘the best time for a wedding dinner is 
when it is well cooked, and the guests are ready 
to eat it.’ I'he company were soon arranged around 
the rade tables, which were rough boards, laid across 
poles, that were supported by crotched stakes driven 
into the ground. But it matters not what the tables 
were, as they were covered with cloth, white as the 
driven snow, and well loaded with yer puddings, 
baked lamb, and green peas, with all necessary ac- 
companiments for a well ordered dinner, which the 
ruests complimented in the best possible manner, 
that is, by making a hearty meal. Dinner being 
onded, while the matrons were putting all things to 
rights, the young people made preparations for 
dancing, and a joyous time they had. The music 
and amusement continued until the ‘ blushing morn’ 
reminded the good people that it was time to separate. 

The rising sun had gilded the sides of the opposite 
mountains, which were sending up their exhalations, 
before the company were all on their way to their 
respective homes. Long did they remember the 
first wedding in our town. Even after the frosts of 
seventy winters had whitened the heads of those 
who were then boys, they delighted to dwell on the 
merry scenes of that joyful night; and from that 
time to the present, weddings have been fashionable 
in Salmagundi, although they are not always cele- 
brated in quite so romantic a manner.” 

Further to draw extracts from this miscellany is 
not necessary. The indication of its existence (our 
article amounts to little more) can hardly pass, 
without attracting the attention of those who concern 
themselves in the well doing and progress of our 
manufacturing classes. 





INDIAN LIFE. 


Small-talk, gossip, garrality and story-telling are 
(Mr. Cattin says,) especially characteristic of the In- 
dians—and he gives us a pleasant sketch of Indian 
life as it appeared in the Mandan village, where he 
was residing: 


“One has bat to walk or ride about this little 
town and its environs for a few hours in a pleasant 
day, and overlook the numerous gamesand gambols, 
where their notes and yelps of exultation are unceas- 
ingly vibrating in the atmosphere; or into their 
wigwams (and watch the- glistening fun that’s 
beaming from the noses, cheeks, and chins, of the 
crouching, cross-legged, and prostrate groups around 


their lives. They are fond of fun and good cheer, 


% 
and can laugh easily and —— at a slight joke, of 
which thet p posalins modes of life furnish them an 
inexhaustible fand, and enable them to.cheer their 
little cirele about the wigwain fire-side with endless 
laughter and garrulity. *°* * de-N 

“The Mandans are certainly a very rane 40 | 
and pleasin g people in their personal ag an 
manners; differing in many respects, 
and customs, from all other tribes which | have seen. 


ever, carry war into their enemies’ country; but 

when invaded, show their valour and courage to be 

equal to that of any people on earth, Being a small 

tribe, and anable to contend on the wide prairies 

po: the Sioux and peg cig 5 tribes, aay 
mes more numerous ; ave very ; 

located themselves in & permanent village, which Z 


strongly fortified, and ensures their'pr ion. By 
this means they have advanced f in the arts of 
manufacture; have supplied their lodges more abun- 


dantly with the comforts and even luxuries.of life, 
than any Indian nation I know of. The consequence 
of this is, that this tribe have taken many steps ahead. 
of the other tribes in manners and refinements (if 1 
may be allowed to apply the word refinement to In- 
dian life;) and are therefore familiarly (and correctly) 
denominated by the traders and others, who have 
been amongst them, ‘the polite and friendly Man-" 
dans.’ ”—Catlin’s Letters and Notes. ' 





Rovat Osservatory, Greenwicu.—E-xtraordi- 
nary Disturbance of the Magnetic Instruments.—On 
the 25th of Septe: of the present year, a most ex- 
traordinary disturbance of the tic instrum 
was observed at the Magnetic tory attached 
to the Royal Observatory of Greenwich. The dis- 
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on all the instruments .at short intervals, Af 


the fire; where the pipe is passed, and jokes and : clination 


anecdote and laughter exeessive) to become con- 
vinced that it is nataral to laugh and be merry, In- 
deed it would be strange if a race of people like these, 
who have little else to do or relish in life, should 
be curtailed in that source of pleasare and amuse- 
ment; and it would also be strange, if a lifetime of 
indulgence and practice in so innocent and productive 
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